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" Hoae Clieeiifield," he said, " it it idle to regret tlui 
uoalteritble psat : but I wish I had apoken my mind to 
you on that Chriatmas-tida which you tememhet fourteeD 
yeara ago. I wish I hod come t« your childrea'i paily." 
—Foffi 79. 
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PEEFACE. 

The special purpose of the writer in record- 
ing this short history, has been to illustrate 
the mental and physical evil which results 
from marriages into unhealthy families. Too 
little attention has been bestowed upon a sub- 
ject which affects so deeply the well-being of 
the community. The consequences alluded to 
have, in many instances, been brought in 
sorrowful vividness under the author's own 
observation, and he has been jnoved to bear a 
witness against their cause. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

BARTON-WOLD AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 

** "With shrugs and wrinkled brow they smile and whisper, 
Talk in dark words of loving fancies." 

COLBRIDOB. 

What was it at which the gossips of Barton- 
wold were smiling and nodding to each other 
as they went home from church upon that 
Christmas morning ? Was there some pleasant 
scandal afoot, a delightful opportunity just 
opening before them of passing somebody's 
character under review ? or, to impute a better 
feeling to them, was there something going on 
which gave them honest pleasure, and which 
was, as yet, a merry secret, to be only hinted at, 
or winked over, or spoken of enigmatically ? 
There had been good sound sense in the vicar's 
sermon that morning ; there Had been cheerful 
allusions to the festivities of the season — ^to 
family meetings, to general cordiality, and gra- 
titude to Heaven : but I question whether Dr. 
Leslie's very best and liveliest discourse would 
have sent his congregation away with such 
broad smiles upon their faces. Even the old 
blue-cheeked sexton drew his wrinkles into 
something genial, and assumed the mysterious 
and significant look which he treasured u^ faiL 
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christenings and weddings. Yet if one followed 
the direction of the general glance, and observed 
to what object or objects these observations 
tended, there was nothing so very extraordinary 
after all. Simply the walkiog together, side by 
side, of a young man and woman ! It has been 
done any time since the days of Adam and Eve, 
and will continue to be done as long as " men 
are amorous and women fair." Surely, if the 
Barton-wold people were beaming and benignant 
on this account, they must have been kinder 
hearted than their fellow-creatures elsewhere, 
or perhaps the anticipations of a festive cheer 
might have warmed their hearts to a more than 
usual charity. 

Let us try and make this matter plain. 
Widow Greenj&eld had been left a widow some 
eight or ten years before, with one only child, a 
daughter, to comfort her in her loneliness. 
Farmer Greenfield had been esteemed for years 
previous to his death as a substantial yeoman, 
well to do ; he was never behind in his rent, 
and was what his neighbours called " free " in 
his farming. When he died everybody thought 
that his widow and child would be weU provided 
for, but by some means it turned out otherwise. 
Whether he had conducted his affairs badly, or 
whether, as some said, his brother, the executor, 
had played false, it was the case that Mrs. Green- 
field found herself with only a few pounds in 
ready money, and was driven to seek for some 
means of procuring a living. By Dr. Leslie's 
advice she invested her little wealth in the fur- 
nishing and stocking of a small general shop, 
where tobacco, tape, drugs, bacon, stationery, 
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and such dissimilar articles, were sold pro- 
miscuously. Barton-wold was not a very brisk 
place commercially speaking, and Mrs. Green- 
field, though she lacked not patronage, could 
hardly eke out a subsistence. Her daughter, 
Eose, leaving the village school, where she had 
been distinguished for her merit and amiable 
manners, learnt the business of a dressmaker at 
Hallingdean, the town three miles off, and 
commenced to practise her profession in her 
native village. Barton-wold had never boasted 
a milliner and dressmaker before, and the 
people were disposed to encourage hative 
talent; but the demand was nevertheless far 
from sufficient to keep Eose in full employ- 
ment. So she helped her mother in their little 
household arrangements, and took a turn be- 
hind the narrow counter, — ^finding time also to 
engage in a few humble deeds of love, which 
gained her much good-will in the village. If a 
poor cMld were ill, Eose wa^ sure to drop in at 
night, when the hard-worked mother most 
needed it, to put the other little ones to bed, 
and offer to sit up with the sick one. If another 
had met with some bad accident or caught a 
cold at school, there was no one who could 
nurse it so well, or had such a nice, gentle hand 
in doing so, as Eose Greenfield. So she was 
naturally much beloved in the place, especially 
by the little ones, who used to run after her, 
and catch hold of the skirt of her dress as she 
walked along, and carry to her presents of wild 
flowers or blackberries, or, by special permission, 
the best apple out of their father's garden. 
So the only fortune that Rose Gree.\>i&s^^ 
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possessed was her kind heart and her pretty 
face. It would be diflBcult to class her beauty 
under any of the usually recognized divisions. 
She had neither a fine Grecian profile, nor a 
bold Koman one ; but any one who looked upon 
her felt at once that she was beautiful. We 
will not enter upon a description of her appear- 
ance, which the reader would probably skip; 
we prefer to leave it to his imagination. One 
quaUty we will mention, however: she was 
not one of those pale-faced beauties, who are 
so commonly likened to " waxwork," and who 
look so deUcate and frail, that pity insensibly 
mingles with our admiration. Her fair cheeks 
were rendered more attractive by the rosy glow 
of health which tinted them, bearing witness to 
the amiable temper and good constitution she 
inherited from her parents. 

If you found her by a sick-bed you would 
perceive in her features an expression of pleasant 
cheerfulness and kind sympathy which was 
good to look upon. If you saw her in the 
midst of a band of children, on a half-holiday, 
her face lit up with pleasure, ruddy with 
exercise, you would not be surprised that 
she was a general favourite. How she found 
time for all the kind things she did no one 
could make out. Her mother called her "a 
treasure of a daughter" to her face, without 
fear of making her vain. 

" An' if she'd her own wish an' will, neibor," 
the old lady would say, " sure she'd never let 
me put my hand to onything. I'm rather weak 
in the back, ye see, or I sudn't let her do so 
much as she do. She'll feed the pig, if I'd let 
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her, I do believe ; but 1*11 allys do that mysen, 
'cause it's heavy liftin', an' dirty too, for the 
dressmaker's work, ye see." 

Ten days before this merry one of Christmas 
had been Eose's twenty-second birthday, and 
she now wore to church, for the first time, 
the warm Paisley shawl, for which Mrs. Green- 
field had been secretly hoarding her shillings 
for a long while past, and which had cost her 
sixty-three of those coins, as she confidentially 
told Dame Langbum, her neighbour. Eose 
had not numbered twenty-two years and won 
so much esteem and good-will without having 
received several offers of marriage. One was 
from the bailiff at Tysling Grange, a widower 
with four children ; another from a printer at 
Hallingdean, who wished her to go to America 
with him ; and another from young Eockson, at 
May Farm, but he was sadly given to drink- 
ing. These are aU that I know of ; and, for my 
part, I do not blame Eose for declining them. 
Young Eockson, I believe, tried more than once, 
for he was very wishful to succeed. 

" What it is in the girl that I like so, I can't 
rightly say," he said one night to a companion, 
being rather " disguised in Uquor," as the latter 
termed it, at the time. " She's pretty, it's true ; 
but she's nothing like so smart as Betsy Smith- 
son here at the ' Chequers.' She don't dress 
well either. You don't see her with a posy of 
artificials in her bonnet, like Betsy wears. And 
I know, without any conceit, mind you, that 
Betsy here would have me if I only held up 
my finger; and yet I can't get this girl, do 
what I wiU. Then she's so "gooT \^o — ^Sa^^xo*^^ 
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you'd think she'd jump at such an offer at 
once." 

So it fell out that on this Christmas day 
Rose Greenfield, at twenty-two years of age, 
was still free of heart and hand — of the latter, 
at all events ; we cannot be so sure about the 
former. 

Now in this same village of Barton-wold 
lived also an old couple in the decline of life, 
who, in consideration of a pension of forty 
pounds a year from Government (for certain 
services in the navy which old Mr. Marsden 
had rendered in earlier years), were reckoned as 
gentlefolks by the inhabitants, and looked up to 
with great respect. The pride of this worthy 
couple's heart, and the burden of their daily 
conversation, was their son Henry ; and those 
who knew the young man were not surprised 
that they thought so much about him. There 
was not a steadier, better principled young man 
in the neighbourhood than Henry Marsden, 
nor one who commanded greater respect. 
"When a boy he was constantly quoted by Dr. 
Leslie as an example to the rising youth of the 
village. On leaving school he received a hand- 
some Bible, with an appropriate inscription, 
from the vicar and managers. His attention to 
his aged parents had been the admiration of 
every one who knew of it ; and, as Dr. Leslie 
remarked of him once, " he was one who seemed 
to teach Christianity by his daily conduct as 
impressively as the most eloquent preacher 
could do by his words." This weU-tumed 
eulogium was forthwith carefully written down 
by the delighted father upon the blank leaf 
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at the end of the family Bible, and very often 
it was read over after supper as a weighty 
and important truth, as something sacred and 
dear, and not unworthy the place where it 
had been inscribed. Henry had lived away, 
however, for seven years past, and had only 
paid flyiQg visits to his fond parents. He had 
ser\^ed his seven years of apprenticeship in an 
architect's office, and bade fair to distingmsh 
himself in his profession. Long cherished 
thoughts of future greatness for his darling son 
filled the old gentleman's mind, and he fully 
expected shortly to see them realized. He 
called to memory instances of distinguished 
men who had immortalized themselves in the 
same profession, and he saw no reason what- 
ever, as there had been a Sir Christopher Wren, 
why there should not be a Sir Henry Marsden, 
— a much better sounding title, as it seemed 
to him. Such ideas formed the subject of their 
conversation one evening as they sat by the 
parlour fire, the little servant maid having been' 
duly sent to bed. 

" Why not, my dear ? This is a great nation, 
and England expects every man to do his duty. 
Harry's got his work to do, like aU the rest of 
us, only he's got most of his to come. There's 
more St. Pauls to be built in this country, I 
expect ; they haven't quite done buildin' 'em : 
our church isn't so used up yet as that comes 
to ; and where's the man to build 'em, I should 
like to know ? " 

"Ah, sure, Harry will make his way, no 
doubt. He's a good lad." 

" Good I Yes ; and he's got talents^ exvji'^^ 
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as well — talents that 'ud take him anywhere, 
no matter where. He'd do — ^why, he'd do any- 
thing." 

" He's only wantin' in one thing, husband ; 
that one thing that we've so often talked about 
— I mean money." 

" Ay, an' he wants that badly to push him 
forrud. There ain't much done without it in 
this world. Talents 'ill do in time, but they 
don't get a fair start without that. If I'd had 
that in my young days, why, you might ha' been 
an admiral's lady, or a captain's at the least, 
instead of bein' only a poor purser's helpmate. 
But never mind, we're happy, ain't we? I 
should like to start Henry well, though." 

" He'U soon be out of his time, and want it, 
John." 

" There's nothing for't but to do as we said 
for him. He's a likely lad, isn't he, dame ? as 
good-lookin' a young feller as ever walked a 
deck, though I say it. Harry, with his talents 
and good looks, an' his prospects in life, may 
marry anybody he likes, and he'll be a sensible 
lad. I'm sure he will, and look out for some- 
body that can stock his cabin well to start with. 
If he can begin in this way, with a bit o' money, 
ye know, he'R make his way quick, won't he ? " 

"That's true, John. You're sure he hasn't 
got anybody in his eye, are ye ? " 

"What, dame! not likely he'd ever look 
a'ter anybody without speakin' to us about it 
first — d'ye think it is ? Such a dutiful son as 
he's aUys bin. I should think not indeed! 
When he takes that thought into his head — of 
marrying, I mean, — ^he'll come and overhaul his 
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feelin's to ns, you'll see, and take the old people's 
advice upon it." 

" Well, you must have some serious talk with 
him when he comes again. You've only joked 
with him before. And, you know, he's getting 
to a fiair age now to think soberly like about 
such things." 

Henry had finished his tenn of apprentice- 
ship, and the following period allotted to " im- 
provement " in his profession, and, after some 
delay, had succeeded in getting an appointment 
It was not precisely of the character he would 
have chosen, but it would do weU enough for 
a commencement he thought. A site, some 
five miles from Barton-wold, had been fixed 
upon for the erection of a large public build- 
ing, and Henry had obtained the post of clerk 
of the works, at a salary of one hundred pounds 
a year. His engagement would most likely 
extend over several years, and meanwhile he 
could look about him, and secure a connec- 
tion before risking anything on his own 
account. A few weeks after entering upon 
his duties in this sphere, Henry came over to 
his parents, to spend the Christmas with them. 

After this long statement the reader will 
be prepared to learn that it was the two pro- 
minent personages in this chapter wlio were 
observed walking together on the occasion we 
referred to in the conunencement. There they 
went, aU unconscious of the looks and whispers 
of the people behind, and the frozen snow 
creaked imder their feet, and Kose rejoiced in 
the comfort of her Paisley shawl. Mr. Mars- 
den had a severe attack of rheumatism, and 
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his dame had stayed to minister to his com- 
fort and superintend the progress of the pud- 
ding; therefore Henry had sat in the high- 
backed pew alone. Widow Greenfield kept 
her hold of her daughter's arm, and the three 
walked chatting homewards. There was no 
wonder in it, for Eose and Henry had known 
each other from early youth, and they met as 
old friends. But Barton-wold was a gossiping 
place, and the people made a great deal out 
of small matters ; so if the reader thinks that 
there was nothing to justify these winks and 
whispers in the rear, he must ascribe the imper- 
tinence to the weakness of human nature, and 
the proneness of people, especially in small 
villages, to think they have a property in other 
people's business. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

ON AFFAIRS MATRIMONIAL. 

Speed, *^And more wealth than faults." 
Latmee. ** Why, that word makes the faults gracious. WeU, 
I'U haye her." 

"Ikvo Gentlemen of Verona." 

It was the day after Christmas day — " boxing 
day," as the inhabitants of Barton-wold were 
wont to term it, — and the hopeful youth of the 
village were calling at every likely and un- 
likely house to ask for a Christmas-box. Henry 
Marsden was the special object of these appli- 
cations, and wherever he made his appearance, 
he was pounced upon by a company of un- 
abashed beggars. I could not say how many 
times U was interrupted in his chat with the 
village schoolmaster, an old friend and for- 
mer schoolfellow, who had been promoted in 
process of time from the monitor's bench to the 
master's desk (there were no pupil-teachers in 
those dark times). Finally, the schoolroom 
door was shut and locked, and Henry l*etired 
with his friend into his own room, where they 
might be free from interruption. 

" You are a fortunate fellow," began Mr. Un- 
derwood, " to step into that snug berth at the 
College yonder. Why, it will last seven yeas.^^ 
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ril be bound ; and there's no telling what it 
may lead to." 

" Yes, I fancy it's a good thing," said Henry, 
complacently. 

" A hundred a year, I think yon said ; well, 
you can live well upon that, you know, and 
save a little too, if you like ; you're not an ex- 
travagant man, I know. What I should do, if 
I were in your circumstances, would be to look 
out a nice little wife; for this reason — mind 
you, I'm not a marrying man myself; my 
poimd a week wouldn't go far in that way, so 
I speak disinterestedly, — I thiuk it gives a 
man like yourseK a sort of weight in society, 
a status, you know, in the social scale — besides 
all the love, and happiness, and domestic com- 
fort, and so forth." 

" Do you know, I've thought just the same 
thing, and between ourselves as old friends, I 
mean to look out for a wife. But " 

"'But me no buts, sir,'" said Underwood, 
who liked to show his reading a little. " You 
fortunate fellow, whom I envy as much as is 
consistent with friendship, is there still an 'if 
and a * but ' in your prosperity ? Ah, so it is, 
you see, the drop of bitter in the cup of sweet — 
the * surgit amari aliquid* as Lucretius says." 

" Never mind that, William, and remember 
that I've forgotten the little Latin I ever knew. 
The diflftculty I was about to state was just 
this — Whcym shall I marry ? " 

" I see you are fastidious, squeamish. You 
want a paragon of beauty, grace, and every 
virtue ; you are going to take a leisurely survey 
of the eligibles, and decide aU in good time," 
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" Now don't be satirical ; I mean nothing of 
the sort. I just want a wife that will make 
me comfortable, and with whom I may spend 
my life in peace." 

" Well, let me put you through your cate- 
chism on these points. First, as to beauty; 
what do you think of that, my son ? must she 
be very fair ? " 

" That's as it may be, WiUiam ; I don't look 
for faultless beauty, but I must own to a natural 
partiality towards a fair face. It's one of nature's 
best gifts, though, like other good things, it is 
often abused. A fair face, then, with the rosy 
glow of health upon it." 

** I see, I see. Then as to the disposition — 
must she be quiet or lively, gentle or im- 
passioned ? " 

" Oh, as for that, I'm not a boisterous fellow 
myself, and I should prefer quiet in my house, 
if you please ; quiet cheerfulness ; there is such 
a thing, is there not ? " 

" Certainly there is. Then, ah, as to accom- 
plishments — must she sing, play, dance, do em- 
broidery work, and so forth ? " 

" Embroidery work ! what's that ? I don't 
care much about such things, except the sing- 
ing. I shouldn't object to a pleasant song in 
an evening now and then ; it's cheerful after a 
hard day's work." 

" You've a musical ear, I know, Henry : and 
now for the delicate question of all, as to 
£ s. d., you understand ; must she have cash ?" 

"I've thought a great deal about that, 
William ; I mean whether I am justified in 
marrying a woman who has notMng of her 

B 
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own-^at least, while I have only a hundred a 
year. It may increase, probably it will do, but 
I am not sure of that. Should I run the risk ? " 

"That is a matter for your own decision, 
Harry. I have my own theory on that sub- 
ject. It isn't aU gain, I hold, marrying a 
woman with money ; beauty, health, amiability, 
and domestic qualities, stand first in my eyes, 
— that is for myself; with you the case maybe 
rather different, as you are likely to move in a 
somewhat higher circle in society." ' 

" I don't see it ; I am just of your opinion : 
give me good temper and a pretty face, com- 
bined of course with health and good sense ; I 
should prefer this to anything else. A woman 
with money wiU, most likely, want extra lux- 
uries and comforts, and won't be so economical." 

"Then you reaUy would marry without 
money ? " 

" I shouldn't make it indispensable." 

"I see how the land lies, my dear friend. 
'Rem ami tetigi! I have probed your. secret, 
Harr^. Ah, ah, her portrait to a feature." 

" What do you mean, Underwood ? " said 
Henry, colouring. 

"Kumour is not always a liar, my son. 
Little Eose Greenfield has captivated you. 
Well, you might do worse, and in a worldly 
sense you might do better." 

" Mr. Underwood, if any one has told you I 
am thinking of Miss Greenfield as a wife, they 
have deceived you and misjudged me. She- is 
an old friend of mine, as you know." 

" And of mine too, for that matter, and she 
and I are on excellent terms together. Only 
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last week she came over here to me, and — 
ha! ha!" 

" What now ? " 

" Oh, that flash in the eyes, which you put 
out so soon, that told a tale. I see, I see, — 

don't be jealous, Hany." 

• • • • • 

• 

Though Henry Marsden had not thought of 
Eose exactly as a wife, he had certain unde- 
fined ideas on that point, which it would have 
been diflSicult for him to classify under their 
proper title. He had seen but little of her for 
years past till now, and in that interval she had 
greatly changed, or so he fancied. She came 
before him now ahnost with the freshness of a 
new acquaintance, while yet the charm of old 
association seemed to hover around her. Strange 
to say, on leaving his friend, he found himself 
involuntarily bending his steps in the direc- 
tion of Widow Greenfield's house, and almost 
before he thought on the subject, he was seated 
by the fire in the little parlour, and the old 
lady had placed before him a glass of hot elder 
wine, the nicest thing I know of on a cold win- 
ter's day. Eose had gone out, the old lady did 
not say where, and Henry did not like to ask, so 
he sat and chatted with Mrs. Greenfield, and felt 
glad to think that the shop was closed to-day, 
and there was nothing . to interrupt their con- 
versation. 

He sat till he was ashamed of staying so long, 
and was just rising to take leave, when Eose 
returned. She coloured very slightly on seeing 
him, but nevertheless came up with extended 
hand, ready for a frank greeting, and wished hinx 
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the good wishes of the season. He took hia 
seat again, and chatted a little longer, and iSnally 
went away, admiring her more than ever, and 
thinking that Mr. Underwood's estimate of his 
state of mind might have been nearer the truth 
after all than he had imagined. 

Dame Langbum was on the look-out as he 
emerged from the cottage door, and commenting 
on the circumstance to her next neighbour, 
remarked, — 

" An' 'twill be as good a match as ony I ever 

heard of. They're two of the nicest folk about, 

an' made for one anither. It's nobbut proper 

for young men like him to come back, and get 

wives out o' the old place ; and what I like him 

for is just this, dame, that he isn't stuck up with 

his new sitiwation, an' too proud to look at a 

lass as hasn't ony money. Eose/s poor, 'tis very 

true, but she's as good, an' as purty as ony lady 

i' the land. Pray Heaven I may live to see 

t' weddin'." 

. ..... 

We are now to listen to another (Conversation 
which took place in Mr. Marsden's house on the 
evening of the same day. The old people had 
not failed to hear the remarks and speculations 
which were current in the village, though they 
did not attach any importance to them, but 
looked upon them as mere gossip. However, 
it impressed upon their mind the necessity of 
having some talk with Henry on the subject, 
and the talk accordingly commenced with the 
lighting of the after-supper pipe. 

" Well, Harry, tell us how thou means to play 
thy cards over this business of the College, lad. 
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It's a very fair start for thee; thou knows, I 
suppose, thoult be settled f Hallingdean for 
some years to come at all events, which'll be a 
pleasant thing for both of us." 

"Perhaps I may settle there altogether, 
father, by and by. There seems to be an open- 
ing there so far as I can see, and we can't tell 
what this engagement may lead to. It's a good 
start, as you say." 

'^ Has thou been thinldn' at aU about takin' a 
wife to theeself, my boy, now thou'rt likely to 
settle down, eh ? a wife may be a help to thee 
i' more ways than one, thou knows." 

"Well, I've been too much occupied of late 
to have thoughts for anything except business." 

"AU in good time, lad, only these things 
must be looked into. Now Til just tell 'thee 
what mother and I ha' been thinkin' of Ye 
see, we like plain sailin', we don't want to force 
ye to anything — ^not at all ; keep a good look- 
out, I say, and see what you are goin' to do, 
before you do it ; that's my motto. Now listen, 
lad; a hundred a year isn't a fortun', and I 
hope to see thee wi' a vast more than that afore 
long. But then thou must have a start, thou 
sees, and if thou can start with a little money, 
thou'lt get up a good deal quicker. What thee 
must do then, Harry, is just to look out for a 
wife that's got a little cash by her, and thee 
needn't look far ahead for that, I can tell thee ; 
I know of one as 'ud have thee directly." 

" Well, I don't know, father ; do you think 
money is so indispensable? Don't you think 
other things should stand first ? " 

"That depends upon circumstances^ Haxr^, 
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I think you ought to look at that as much as 
anything, in your position." 

"Fr'aps Harry has seen somebody to suit 
him abeady," said Mrs. Marsden ;-^" have you, 
my boy ? tell us now, if you have." 

** Well, mother, to speak the truth, since I have 
been here I have seen a little more of one girl 
that I think would make me a good wife, though 
I haven't reflected much on the matter." 

The old people exchanged glances. 

" What ! that isn't true, surely, that they've 
been sayin' about you and Eose Greenfield, that 
it's a settled thing between you." 

** No, father, that it is not, for I have never 
exchanged a word with her on the subject. 
But she seems a nice girl, and I think I should 
like to have her." 

" ' When poverty comes in at the door,' Harry, 
— thou knows the old saying, — *love flies out 
at the winder.' Eose is a nice girl enough, and 
purty too, for that matter ; but she isn't fit for 
thee. Thou must have some money, if thou 
wants to get on. 'Tw'd be different if thou was 
already set up in business. Thou hasn't said 
anything to Eose ? " 

" No, father." 

"Then take my advice, lad, and think no 
more about her. Now there's a lady that your 
mother and I ha' been fixin' on in our minds 
for thee — she is a lady, — and she's got three 
thousand pounds ; that'U make a man of thee. 
It's Fanner AKord's eldest daughter, thou knows, 
at Brayton Manor." 

" But she's quite an invalid, father ; and be- 
iides, she's — she's plain, to say the least of it." 
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" That's a matter of opinion, my boy. But 
suppose she is, it's no great odds, thou knows. 
Beauty's only skin-deep, as they say, an' she'll 
make thee a capital wife, Henry. Thou'st heard 
the old sayin' — 'Han'some is that han'some 
does ; ' she's a first-rate housekeeper, — isn't she, 
wife?" 

" Yes, that she is, though she's been under 
doctors' hands a good deal of late. She had a 
fall or somethin', they said, an' hurt herself. 
Some people did say it was the disease her 
mother died of, but I don't believe it, it's all 
malice." 

" Well, Henry," resumed the old man, " thou'st 
got thy own way to make, put on aU the sail 
thou canst. A wife with such a fortune wiU 
be a great help to thee, mind, but I don't think 
thou'd be happy with Eose Greenfield ; not but 
what she's a real nice gal, but thou couldn't be 
happy if thou couldn't pay thee way. An' 
what w'd thou do too if thou had a fanuly come 
along to double thy expenses ? " 

"Harry's a sensible lad, and he'll think it 
over, and think well of it too, I'm sure," said 
the old lady. " Eemember John Tracy, Harry, 
that married pretty Jane Merton ; he married 
her for her good looks, and I believe they did 
love each other too, but they've had nothin' but 
poverty ever since, and their four little child- 
ren seemed half starved the last time I saw them, 
and had hardly things fit to put on." 

" There's a great difference between him and 
me," said Henry. 

" And so there ought to be, my dear." 

While the latter part of this talk was @^ii^% 
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on, poor Eose, happily unconscious of it, was 
sitting in her little chamber thinking. What 
the thoughts were which perplexed her mind, 
of course I cannot tell ; but I believe she sat 
long with her head on her hand, forgetful of 
the cold, and hardly perceiving the decay of \iie 
candle, which was flickering in its socket, and 
leaping up in starts as warnings of approachitg 
extinction. It was finally put out by the 
sudden opening of the door, at which her 
mother entered, to scold her in maternal fashion 
for being so late out of bed. 



CHAPTER III. 

A COURTSHIP AND A MARRIAGE. 

** The roads should hlossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home, — 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay> 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day. 

Longfellow. 

" Well, the question is, first, do you love Eose 
Greenfield, or do you look upon her only as a 
nice young woman who would make you a 
comfortable wife ? " 

It was Mr. William Underwood who put this 
question in his usual str^ghtforward manner. 
Henry had gone to him to ask hia advice on the 
matter which his parents had pressed upon 
hiuL 

"EeaUy, I hardly know my own mind. I 
have just that feeling of interest in her, and just 
that pleasure in her company, which would very 
soon ripen into love — ^you understand me ? I 
should never be tired of looking at her, nor 
Ustening to her words. If I were of an im- 
pulsive temperament I should no doubt think 
myself deeply in love with her." 

"And with the amount of regard for Eose 
which you confess to, could you be happy in 
marrying another ? " 

" Oh, as to that, I am not in bondage to her, 
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and it is not in my nature to be blindly devoted 
to any woman." 

" Have yon given Eose any idea that you are 
favourably disposed towards her ? " 

"Yes, I have done that, I am sure, in my 
looks and manners. I could not help that. 
But I have not committed myself in any way, 
nor have I done or said anything which would 
make it appear dishonourable or unchristian in 
me to withdraw. I am just as free in that 
respect as if I had never seen her." 

" Then it becomes a question of general pru- 
dence and worldly wisdom," said Underwood ; 
" and if I were to advise you on these principles, 
I should say, do as your worthy parents wish." 

"In short, make marriage the means of 
getting as much money as I can." 

** Yes, my friend, if you like to strip off the 
varnish, and state it so plainly. What your 
parents say is very true. As the world goes, a 
man is nothing without money. Your talents 
won't do much for you without it ; they will be 
crippled in their operation. Look at me, now. 
I'm not a conceited fellow, I hope ; but I feel 
sure I could creditably fill a much better post 
than this ; and yet here I am, as I have been 
for the last five years, shut up upon fifty pounds 
per annum, without much hope of bettering my 
condition, unless, indeed, I should follow your 
example, and persuade some moneyed lady into 
marriage." 

"True, William, and I'll weigh the matter 
weU. Meanwhile, thank you for your advice. 
Let this be in confidence between ourselves." 

Going slowly homewards from the school- 
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house, and thinking deeply upon what had been 
said, Heniy was roused from his state of abstrac- 
tion by a cheerful voice behind him. It was 
Widow Greenfield, with a basket on her arm, 
full of eggs and branches of holly. 

"Good day t'ye, Master Henry. Ye look 
rather sober like this momin*. I hope there's 
nowt the matter. Sure it isn't the weather, for, 
savin^ the snow, it's as fine as a spring momin*. 
An' to my mind the snow makes it look the 
prettier, powdered about on the hedges an' 
trees, like th' sugar on the plum puddin'." 

"Very pretty indeed, Mrs. Greenfield," an- 
swered Henry, walking faster. 

" Ye're in a huny this momin'," the old lady 
went on. '^ Well, I do walk slow now-a-days, 
I ken. But I've just coom 'cross the fields frae 
Farmer Alford's, a longish walk, and my old 
legs is tired. I've been to get some eggs for a 
matrimony cake : eggs is bad to get just now. 
We're goin' to have two or three little 'uns 
to tea to-night — some o' Eose's little pets ; and 
they think a main deal o' a matrimony cake, ye 
ken. Will ye coom in. Master Henry ? sure an* 
we shall be glad to see ye." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Greenfield ; but I'm afraid 
I'm engaged to-night." 

"Well, our house is nobbut a poor 'un, I 
know ; and we ain't what we used to be ; but 
hows'ever, if ye'll come. Hose and me 'U be 
pleased. Coom and eat a bit o' the cake ; we'U 
save a bit for ye, if ye'll drop in in the evenin' ; 
may be ye will get the ring in your sUce, or the 
sixpence, — ^who knows ? " 

Henry could not help smiling. How strangle 
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that she should strike on the veiy topic which 
had been troubling him so much ! * 

" I really fear I shall not be able to come, 
Mrs. Greenfield. Many thanks, I'm sura" 

" Well, weU, I think thou'dst coom, bairn, if 
thee could. I've got some garnish here for the 
room, ye see ; and the eggs are fine 'uns, ain't 
they ? Miss Alford made me a present of 'em, 
when I told her what they was for : she's got a 
kindly and genteel manner, has that young 
'ooman ; 'tis a pity her health is so bad. When 
she was so very ill, ye see, twelve months ago 
last harvest, Eose went up to the manor to see 
if ther' was owt she could do for her, an' I 
b'lieve she hasn't forgot it." 

They came to a point where their roads 
branched off from each other. 

" Well, good momin'. Master Henry ; youTl 
coom, then, if you can, won't ye ? " 

"Thank you; I won't promise, because I 
don't at all think I shall be able. Much obliged 
all the same." 

If poor Widow Greenfield, all innocent as she 
was of worldly gmle, secretly wished to get 
Henry Marsden as a husband for her daughter, 
she could not have managed matters worse. 
That last open-hearted speech of hers had done 
much to turn the balance of his wavering 
thought. She had spoken of Miss Alford as a 

* Matrimony cake is a delicacy well known at tea-tables 
in the north of England. In making it, a wedding ring 
and a sixpence are introduced into the paste ; the cake is cut 
into even slices, a slice to each person present. The tradition 
is, that the individual who gets the ring in his portion will be 
the next of the company to be married, and the one who gets 
the sixpence will w^ a wealthy spouse. 
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genteel person, with good manners. There was 
something in this, to Henry's mind, which might 
compensate, in a great degree, for the want of 
beauty. If Miss Alford were plain, and rather 
irritable, and weakly in health, at all events 
this little incident had brought before him some 
pleasant features in her character in addition to 
her wealth. AU that day Eose's blooming face 
and fair hair haunted his mind and sorely 
troubled him ; but he thought jprudently, as he 
deemed it, about the matter, and at length he 
decided finally upon his course. 

It was a merry time that night for the young 
folks in Widow Greenfield's cottage. The fare 
was homely but plentiful, and the guests were 
such as are wont to appreciate quantity better 
than quality — laughing, happy youngsters, ready 
and willing to — 

" Turn to mirtli all things of earth, 
As only childhood can." 

But all was not joyful in poor Eose's heart, 
though she suppressed the little pang of bitter- 
ness, and would hardly confess it to herself. 
She had hoped that Henry would look in for a 
minute or two ; she could not expect him to stay 
to a children's party ; but when she spoke of it 
last week he said he should like to come. The 
room looked so nice too, with ivy wreaths round 
the old pictures, and holly sprigs coveriQg the 
frame of the pier-glass ; and she had fancied, with 
a pardonable and momentary feeling of vanity, 
that she looked better herself to-night than she 
had done for a long time ; her dress appeared 
becoming, and that neck ribbon suited her 
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complexion so well At aE events, her mother 
had said so, with a fond kiss. But better so, 
she thought ; better that he should not come, if 
it really was as her sOly heart feared, and he 
cared for her no more than for others. She 
could suffer in silence. 

So little Jenny Baker got the "silver six- 
pence " in her slice of cake, and Willy Hills, 
the gardener's son, got the wedding ring, and 
the mystery all subsided in a hearty laugh. 
Poor Eose's fate was not bound up in the matri- 
mony cake this time. 

• • m ft • • • 

Old Mr. Marsden found his rheumatism so 
far abated, that he was able, the next morning, 
by the help of a stick and his son's arm, to 
hobble his way up to Brayton Manor. It was a 
good distancefand his patience was considerably 
tried by the intervention of a number of stiles of 
the most inaccessible description. Indeed, I be- 
lieve it was only his great zeal in the cause which 
led them in that direction that induced him to 
proceed. Passing the large poultry yard at the 
back, what more natural than that they should 
encounter Farmer Alford himself, looking over 
his stock of turkeys, seriously diminished by 
the demands of the last few days ? The farmer 
— ^hospitable man — ^was right glad to see them, 
and especially Henry, whom he had been fond 
of as a boy, but had hardly seen for years 
past. 

"Coom in, neighbour; them legs o' youm '11 
never carry ye back wi'out ye rest a bit. 
Coom in and take somethin' warm this momin'. 
Sperits I never drink afore dinner, an' don't 
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encourage it i' my house (that's my hobby, you 
know), but you shall ha' some splendid spiced 
ale if ye wiU." 

So they went in, and the spiced ale was 
forthcoming : famous drink it was too. The 
farmer began about the markets; they had 
been so bad, he said : he had three large stacks 
of wheat in his yard yet, that he hachi't cared 
to get thrashed. When he got on the subject 
of the markets there was no telling how long 
he would talk. 

Presently Miss Alford entered the apartment^ 
looking rather pale aud weakly, but stiQ appar- 
ently in excellent spirits. She was plain, very 
plain ; nobody could deny that for a moment ; 
and her lameness was evident as she crossed the 
room, notwithstanding the pains she took to hide 
it. But she had the gift of dressing weU, which 
often goes far towards concealing the want of 
beauty. An extremely plain woman, by means 
of this accomplishment of tasteful dressing, will 
often create more admiration than the beauty 
who neglects that art and trusts to her face 
alone. So it was in the present case. Henry 
perceived at once this neatness and fitness in 
her choice of apparel, and it pleased him. He 
was surprised, too, to find her better looking 
than he expected. 

The young people were so much strangers — 
it was so long since they had met — that the 
ceremony of an introduction was necessary, 
which Farmer Alford performed with his usual 
bluntness. 

" Nancy, thou hasn*t forgot Harry Marsden, 
has thou ? him as used to say poetry so well at 
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the school treat years ago ; thou knows ? 
Coom, shake han's wi* him, for oad acquaint- 
ance' sake." 

As soon as this token of friendship was duly 
performed, the old gentleman plunged once 
more into the markets. 

"Says I, Jack, coom down i' th' momin*, 
and begin wi* that thrashin' at yance: wheat 
won't Stan' at seventy-three for long;" and so 
on. 

Under cover of this talk, Henry had an 
opportunity of engaging Miss Alford in conver- 
sation, and was glad to find that her powers of 
mind, if not, indeed, above the average mark, 
had, nevertheless, been made the most of by 
education. She appeared to have read consider- 
ably, and was informed on some subjects which 
lay out of the range of ordinary study. He was 
surprised to find that her knowledge of the 
leading subjects in his own profession was not 
despicable. He would never have suspected 
her of an acquaintance with the five orders of 
architecture. He was, on the whole, better 
pleased with her than he had expected ; and, on 
the other hand, her impression of him was cer- 
tainly favourable. As they rose to leave, the 
hearty old farmer begged him to come up the 
next day and share their family dinner. 

" One o'clock sharp," said he : " none o' your 
late hours for me, six. Anything partMer 
you'd like to have — fat turkey or owt? Say 
the word, ye know, that's aU. And if you can 
get up to this place to-morrow again, neebor, 
and bring t'oad lady with ye, why, we'll be 
glad to see ye. Nancy's the missus, an' I 
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know sWll be pleased for Mrs. Marsden to 



coom." 



The next day, at twelve o'clock, just as Mr. 
Marsden had reluctantly given up the thought 
of going, feeling so very stiff after yesterday's 
exertion ; and just as the old lady had begun to 
back into the press the stiff black silk dress 
which had been her party costume any time 
these twelve years, what should arrive but 
Farmer Alford's covered spring-cart, with 
Thomas, the hind, to drive. So the way was 
made easy for them from the cottage to Drayton 
Manor, and the cheer was good, and the com- 
pany pleasant when they got there. Mrs. 
Marsden's sight being rather defective, she 
would not see the scar under Miss Alford's 
chin, and she was quite sure that Henry was 
zxmtBkea when he aiserted that she limped in 
her walking. So she said, at least, in returning 
that night, shut in closely in the spring-cart, 
and with the curtains well drawn. 

...... 

There is no need to press this part of our 
narrative further. It was arranged to the satis- 
faction of aU parties. The marriage took place 
at Barton-wold Church, and Dr. Leslie officiated. 

The school children went in a body to 
strew flowers before the bride and bridegroom, 
and almost every one had wedding favours. 
There were great rejoicings at the manor — 
bonfires, and running for ribbons, with bread 
and cheese and ale for all comers. The happy 
couple did not go on a wedding tour : it was 
not the fashion in those days. But after dinner, 
on the day of the marriage, Farmer Alford 

c 
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called his new son-in-law into his litde private 
room. 

"Harry/* said he, "there's three thousand 
pounds i the funds belonging to Nancy; thou 
takes that with her, thou knows. Be a good 
husband to the poor gal. And look here ! thou 
mustn't touch that for the fumishin' and such 
like ; so here's a bill for another hundred." 




CHAPTEE IV. 

TEN YEAKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

" Ten years ago, ten years ago, 
Life was to ns a pleasant scene ; 
And the keen blasts of earthly woe 

Had sered not then its pathway green ; 
Such was the bright and genial now 
Of life with ns ten years ago." 

Alabio a. Watts. 

How many changes, for weal or for woe, may 
take place in the course of ten years! — ^how 
many deaths, births, and inarriages. in the circle 
of even a small acquaintance! — how many 
strangers grown famiHar therein, and old ac- 
quaintances died out or forgotten; with unex- 
pected groupings and combinations, and fortunes 
made or lost, and destinies for life — ^perhaps for 
longer still — ^fixed and determined ! Who shaU 
say what may be ten years hence ? — what wrecks 
and wide divisions there may be in that time of 
us and ours upon life's troubled sea ? 

Let us look at Barton-wold after this interval, 
and resume our acquaintance with our old 
friends there. Some are wanting; all are 
changed. The blue-faced sexton is not ; he has 
gone, for all his sage looks and covert wisdom, 
to the abode which he had made ready for so 
many others; and a new sexton, young and 
vigorous, and passing handy with " the pickaxe 
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and the spade/' has taken his place. Dr. Leslie, 
with a few more wrinkles and a whiter head, 
still occupies the desk and pulpit on Sundays ; 
old Mr. and Mrs. Marsden, martyrs to rheu- 
matism and "spasms," linger on in the little 
cottage, which, after all these years, the latter 
has begun to fancy rather damp. They have 
another little maid now, for the former has got 
married, and is a matron with three or four 
children. Young Eockson has ended by marry- 
ing Betsy at the " Chequers," but is always 
drunk when he can get the money ; of which, 
however, his wife has prudently taken charge, 
and supplies him only to a limited extent. Old 
Farmer Alford, too, much to the astonishment 
of the neighbourhood, married his dairymaid 
two or three years ago ; a buxom, ruddy indivi- 
dual, a perfect contrast to the first Mrs. Alford, 
who was very weak and wan. But then, said 
the gossips of Barton-wold— the gossips are not 
all extinct, — that first marriage was for money, 
and the second for a companion. He courted 
his first wife, they said, and his second wife 
courted him. 

Amongst the list of those who had passed 
away during this period was Mrs. Greenfield, 
Eose's mother. She was not an old woman 
either ; but she died, and left Eose alone. The 
executor to Mr. Greenfield's will — his brother 
— died also shortly after ; and at the settlement 
of his affairs, the matter being in the hands 
of honest and Christian men, it was found 
that some small property which should have 
passed to Eose's mother had been kept back by 
the faithless trustee. Of this the poor girl was 
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put in possession. It was not much, but it was 
enough, with the little dressmaking which she 
took in, to enable her to rent a small cottage, 
and live in peace. So the shop was sold, and 
another person took the responsibility of mind- 
ing the miscellaneous articles which were in- 
cluded in its stock. There were half a dozen 
people that would readily have married Eose, 
several of which offers were eligible enough as 
the world goes ; but Eose would none of them, 
and declared that she did not wish to marry at 
all. People said she had been disappointed, or 
" crossed in love," as they phrased it, and that 
the right man was already disposed of. No 
matter for that, Eose was universally beloved. 
She had more time at her disposal now, and 
was a gratuitous nurse to the whole village; 
always ready for her works of love, and never 
tired of engaging in them. It was Eose who 
went to the house of the Watsons when 
William and three of his children were down of 
confluent smaU-pox, and they couldn't get a 
nurse anywhere, though the parish offered high 
wages for one. Eose went, and stayed till they 
got better (they said they never should have 
got better without her), and wouldn't take a 
ferthing for her work. Squire Willingford, of 
the Board of Guardians, was so pleased with 
her conduct, that he came with his lady to call 
at her house ; and finding she was fond of keep- 
ing fowls, sent her a fine brood of Spanish birds 
for a present. And yet, strange to say, though 
she saw as much illness as a doctor, she was 
never ill herself. Everybody remarked this; 
and the colour on her face was as fresh at three- 
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and-thirty as it had been ten years before. A 
good constitution, with cahn temper, and a con- 
tented mind, constituted the secret of this, no 
doubt. The people of Barton-wold, who all 
loved her, used to say that if she Jiad been dis- 
appointed years ago, it hadn't made her either 
" peaky * or bad-tempered." 

Ten years had brought changes also to Mr. 
William Underwood. In the process of that 
time his merit and attainments had met with 
their proper acknowledgment, and he had been 
appointed to an endowed school in Ludborough, 
a town a few mUes distant from HaUingdean. 
The endowment secured him eighty pounds a 
year, and a comfortable house with a garden. 
He had not long been settled in this post when 
he deemed it prudent to take a wife, quoting after 
his fashion the opinion of Goldsmith, that the 
man who gets married, and brings up a happy 
family, confers a greater benefit on society than 
he who remains single, and only writes about 
population. 

" Sir," said he, talking to a confidential com- 
panion — " sir, I am a unit in the world, and the 
world is hard upon the man who has no friends. 
It is with me, sir, as with Athanasius of old, 
* Ego contra mundum.' I wish to fortify my- 
self; to build up a little citadel for my own 
protection, and make Mends, aUies, defenders, 
of my own race and name. In order to this 
I shaU marry, sir, and become the father of 
a family." 

So William looked about him, and married 

* Teaky — ezpressiYe of a morbid state of mind or body^ 
tetultixig from ill«>biealth or soumesi (xf dispositioxL 
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the daughter of a respectable tradesman in 
Ludborongh, a pleasant, pretty, and amiable 
girl, with five sisters and two brothers much 
£ke her. She had no money, but she brought 
him a fortune in her good temper and rosy 
cheeks and industry ; and if that had not been 
enough, she added to her claims on William's 
affection by presenting him in due season with 
the duplicate of her own face (or of his, for 
opinions differed) in miniature, an occurrence 
which was repeated from time to time. Finally, 
Mr. Underwood found it necessary to take 
boarders, and introduce a classical branch into 
his commercial school, so he got the managers 
to enlarge his house, and most of the respectable 
people in Ludborough sent their boys to his 
school Last year a pupil of his had obtained 
an exhibition at the university, so Mr. Under- 
wood's school was rising in the public estima- 
tion. At the end of ten years, then, we find 
William thus placed: happy in unbounded 
literature and Latin, with a competent and 
increasing income, secured by his own talent 
and perseverance ; the happy husband of a good- 
tempered and loving wife, and the father of three 
healthy children. 

Mr. Marsden, jimior, had settled down, as he 
proposed, in Hallingdean, as an architect and 
surveyor. He had had a good start with his 
clerkship at the college, and it had secured to 
him the patronage and good-will of several 
influential persons, whom, probably, he would 
not otherwise have known. The building and 
arrangement of that edifice had extended over 
six years, and At the expiration of that time he 
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fomd Mmsdf in possession of a very fair prao- 
tice; in addition to which, he was appointed 
inspector of the public bmldings in the district^ 
at a permanent salary of fifty pounds a year. 
He occupied the house which he had taken on 
his marriage ; it was not a very large one, but 
weU placed for business purposes, and in a 
healthy situation. He was the father of four 
children, who had all been bom in the 
first six years of their marriage ; and from 
the birth of the youngest, Mrs. Marsden 
had hardly been out of doors; indeed, she 
chiefly kept her own room. Her weakness 
had settled into a permanent morbid affection, 
and diseases in all her joints of long stand- 
ing had of late grown so much worse, that 
she could not stir without crutches. It was 
only natural that the pain she suffered almost 
constantly, and the depressive effect of confine- 
ment and constant medical treatment, should 
influence her temper, rendering her peevish and 
fretful She could not bear the presence of her 
children in the room; the slightest noise was 
sufficient to put her to pain; the blinds must 
be drawn and the light softened ; the room must 
be kept at a stifling heat, or she would take cold. 
Several hours a day she lay in one position on 
an inclined couch, the rest she passed in bed or 
in an easy chair. It was fortunate that she was 
fond of reading ; that pursuit still aflforded her 
amusement. But her mind, unnerved by con- 
stant pain, was too weak to bear the tension of 
much thought, and so the character of her read- 
ing was very light. She was unable to get 
through a moral book, or a work on science. 
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Eeligious writings were dull to her; she required 
to be stimulated and amused by works of 
fiction, and the less mental effort they demanded 
the better they suited her taste. 

It was a miserable thing for Henr/s own 
personal comfort, for there cannot be much 
happiness in a house where the mistress is con- 
stantly ill. All his wants were, of course, quite 
secondary to hers, and she laid every one in the 
place under contribution to attend to them. 
He used to come home on an evening, tired and 
worn with his professional duties, to find a 
makeshift dinner; for which he would have 
long to wait, and which was commonly too 
much or too little done when it made its 
appearance. If after dinner he wished to spend 
a Uttle time in Mrs. Marsden's society, he had 
to repair to her chamber, where she wearied 
him with narratives of her increased aihnents, 
or complaints of inattention on the part of the 
nurse and servants. One night in particular a 
painful scene occurred, which had the effect of 
altering his arrangements, and after which 
event he generally dined elsewhere. Little 
Margaret, the youngest born, a toddling, tiny 
creature three years old, entered her mother's 
room when the latter was asleep, and the nurse, 
relieved for a time of her wearying duties, had 
fallen asleep too. Maggie crept about the room 
like a little mouse, examining into this and 
that, as children will, and speedily got into 
mischief She upset the bottle of smellmg-salts 
on the fioor, spreading the contents carefully 
abroad; several other tricks she played, and 
ended by seating herself on the leg of the table 
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beside her mamma's couch. Jumping up hur- 
riedly, she knocked her head against the top, 
and upset it with its weight of books upon Mrs. 
Marsden, one of the books unluckily striking 
her a severe blow. She started from sleep in 
much fright and pain, and feU into a succession 
of fainting fits, from which she recovered only a 
short time before her husband came home. 
The whole house was in confusion, servants 
running to and fro, the doctor's carriage just 
leaving the door. Henry thought at first some 
terrible calamity must have happened. Hear- 
ing Maggie's plaintive wail as he passed the 
door, however, where she was imprisoned, he 
soon guessed it. Mrs. Marsden, on his entering 
the room, began a long series of bitter com- 
plaints ; everybody neglected her, she said, no 
one sympathized with her sickness and sorrows. 
The children were left to do just as they chose ; 
that little tiresome child had been sent in on 
purpose to annoy her — she had inflicted dread- 
ful agony upon her — ^it had almost cost her her 
life. Poor little Maggie stood trembling, and 
concealed her face imder her papa's coat. 

" Take the child away, take her away," cried 
the impatient mother, " don't let her come near 
me again. Mr. Marsden, the way these child- 
ren behave to me is shameful ! " 

Henry began to remonstrate with her quietly, 
but was soon roused by her unjust reproaches, 
and a series of bitter recriminations followed, 
over which I gladly draw a veil. From that 
night Mr. Marsden spent less time than ever 
at his own house, and made it his practice to 
dine at his offices. 
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He could not help feeling the moral effect of 
this state of things upon his own character. 
He had set out in his married life by observing 
the customs of a religious household ; but such 
a thing as family devotion was entii'ely out of 
the question now. He took some of his little 
ones to church with him on Sunday morning, 
when the weather was fine and they were well 
enough to go, but they were all weakly in con- 
stitution, and required constant care. Henry's 
early training and general habits of mind dis- 
posed him towards an orderly and moral life, 
else he might have been inclined to take refuge 
in gay company, as it is termed, as a relief from 
the monotony of home. But although his life 
was in this I'espect perfectly blameless, yet his 
domestic circumstances were so adverse to per- 
sonal religion that he made no advance what- 
ever in that direction. The clergyman of 
HaUingdean called several times on Mrs. Mars- 
den, but he found her more disposed to complain 
than to receive instruction, and his visits seemed 
like lost time. As yet, alas ! her affliction had 
not proved wholesome either to herself or her 
family. The neighbours pitied the poor child- 
ren, left to the mercy of the servants, sorely 
needing a mother's care to minister to their 
mind and body. The eldest, indeed, was almost 
as great an invalid as Mrs. Marsden herself, 
being afflicted with an affection of the joints 
which kept her helpless : the two younger ones 
were suflFerers beyond the ordinary lot of child- 
ren ; every winter gave them a fearful whooping- 
cough, and the measles had brought them to 
the veiy verge of the grave. Maggie, the 
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youngest, was apparently the most healthy by 
far; she resembled her father more than the 
rest, and was his favourite child. Maggie was 
often taken down to his offices to dine with 
him, and amuse him with her pleasant prattle. 
There she would sit on his knee and chatter 
till she fell asleep, and he would wrap her up in 
his cloak, and carry her, peacefully slumbering, 
home to her little cot. 

There was another most serious result which 
this family sickness produced. Henry had de- 
termined, at the time of his marriage, to keep 
the principal of his wife's money entire at any 
hazard, and to take only the even hundred, 
which, at three and a third, it annually brought 
him in. For the first year this arrangement 
held good, but the second year presented him 
with a doctor's bill of fearful length, and to 
meet this and increased household expenditure, 
he was obliged to sell out a part of the stock, 
hoping for better days. Then the medical ad- 
visers ordered change of air for Mrs. Marsden, 
who, helpless and dependent, was obliged to 
take a nurse with her ; and by the expenses of 
this sojourn, extended over several m^onths, a 
still more ghastly gap was made in the reserved 
sum. Every additional child brought with it 
also an additional expenditure ; not in the way 
of bills for food and clothing and school fees, 
which a father pays with a smiling face, but 
under the guise of "medicine and attendance 
for Master and the Misses Marsden." So every 
successive year a larger and larger demand was 
made on the principal, till by this time it had 
dwindled down to a small sum indeed. His 
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profession brought^him increasing proceeds, it is 
true, but his income was miserably small to 
meet the ruinous expenses of his household. 

One morning, grievously oppressed with the 
weary despair of one who feels that he is strug- 
gling hopelessly against advanciug ruin, he went 
over to Brayton Manor to seek an interview 
with his father-in-law. Here he met the new 
Mrs. Alford, with a flauntiug head-dress, and 
ribbons not more crimson than her cheeks, 
arrayed in silk at ten o'clock in the morning. 
And yet, thought Henry, with all her faults, how 
preferable to the poor unhappy invalid whom 
he had left at home ! Mr. AUbrd proposed a 
visit to a distant turnip-field, to observe the 
growth of the crop. Henry began at once, as 
soon as they were out of doors, and stated his 
circumstances to his father-in-law. 

*' Pretty nigh spent the three thousan' pound, 
Harry ! " said he. " But that's very bad man- 
agement, very bad indeed. Thou should ha* 
done anything rather 'an that." 

" I did, sir, all that I could do ; but my ex- 
penses have been enormous." 

"But what's thy business worth, if 'twon't 
keep Nancy an' thee wi' ony four bairns ? I'm 
afraid thou doesn't look a'ter it as thou should 
do, Harry." 

" My business is very fair, father, and I give 
up my time to it. But all goes in paying the 
bills, and then it won't anything like meet 
them. My doctor's bill for last year came to 
near two hundred pounds for Mrs. Marsden and 
the children. Then you know how servants 
go on when there's no mistress to control them." 
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" Well, 'pon my word, I'm very sorry ; I am 
indeed, Harry. But I — I can't help thee, I 
really can't. Truth is, times are very bad wi' 
me, an' expenses heavy here too. I should 
like Nancy to come over here a bit for change, 
but " 

" She can't be moved, sir." 

" Can't she, poor bairn? Well, she wouldn't 
be comfortable here, I'm afraid. The fact is, 
Harry," — and the old gentleman looked round 
to see that there was no one within hearing, — 
"the fact is, things isn't quite so bright as they 
used to be up here at the Manor ; there's sum- 
mut wrong, though I sa/t. But I'll teU thee 
what, lad ; when I make up accounts, if I can 
spare thee a himdred pound thee shall have it, 
that thee shall. But don't mention it, not to a 
single soul ; dost thee hear ? " 

So Henry came back, quite as light in 
pocket, but not much lighter in heart ; though 
Mrs. AKord's jealous eyes watched him from 
the parlour window, a/d soi^ly misjudged the 
mnocent and unhappy man. 



CHAPTER V. 

MK. WILLIAM underwood's ACADEMY. 

** Across the road a seraph flew. 
* Mark,' said he, ' that happy pair ; 
Marriage helps deyotion there/ " 

Db. Watts. 

Of late years Mr. William Underwood had seen 
but little of his former friend Henry. Each 
had had his own peculiar walk and sphere, 
plenty to do and plenty to think about. Now 
and then, when by chance the news came to 
either of the other's well or iU being, it would 
bring to mind old times and conversations and 
predictions, but this did not often happen. It 
is marvellous how soon — ^being once launched on 
the wide ocean of life, and summoned to stem 
its storms or make sail under its fair breezes — 
we forget our friends of yore, or think of their 
friendship only as a thmg died out with the 
time. Sorrow washes out the remembrance, 
and joy carries us beyond its reach ; the man 
that leads a quiet life in mediis rebvs is the 
man who is the truest and most lastiug friend. 
So thought Henry Marsden as, on the after- 
noon of a hot summer day, he found himself 
in the High Street (high by contrast with the 
rest) of the old town of Ludborough. He had 
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come on a professional engagement, but being 
once here, he determined to pay a visit to the 
" classical and commercial academy," over which 
his Mend presided. It was situated in a plea- 
sant part of the town, lust on the outskirts ; the 
house conunanded a f4 view of the BlanJ^hire 
hills, and along the bottom, between it and 
them, ran a small river, with willow trees droop- 
ing over its banks ; a capital place for bathing 
and boating, and not a bad quarter for fishing, 
either, to those who might love that pursuit, 
more for its facilities for contemplation than 
for the spoil they might procure. Henry's eye 
took in the favourable points as he approached 
the house and entered by the playground door. 
Here, leaping and racing, swinging, climbing, at 
tops, ninepins, and marbles, were about thirty 
boisterous boys, aU in high blood and animal 
spirits, blowing off their superfluous steam in a 
jolly half-holiday. What did they care about 
the day being hot ? was that any reason why 
they should keep indoors ? Not a bit. There 
was poor little Jem Badstock, seated on the desk 
in the schoolroom, looking out of the window, 
and reading by fits and starts from " Eobinson 
Crusoe ; " but little Jem was rickety, and had to 
wear irons ; and the doctors told him he was to 
be sure and not get hot, so he sat and watched 
as the others played. While Henry looked on, 
there came forth from a shed at the end, accom- 
panied by a few of the best and strongest boys, 
with his coat and waistcoat off, and his collar 
open, the respected master of the school. 

"Now, then, you fellows, come on," the 
champions were shouting; " Mi. Underwood and 
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US 'U beat the whole school." (Bad grammar 
was a venial offence on half-holidays.) 

Just as the master had driven in the first set 
of stumps, he espied his friend ; and, coming 
forward, gave him a hearty welcome, declaring 
that he was just in time to take the bat, and 
choose another eleven against his. The whole 
school was wild with delight at this proposal : 
in vain did Mr. Marsden submit that it was 
too hot. 

" Let's go to the field," said the boys, " and 
play under the trees." 

So to the field they went (it was just outside 
the playground), and Henry stripped off his 
coat, and bowled, batted, and ran like the 
wildest boy amongst them. When the innings 
were over, and he had been into William's 
sanctum to wash and render himself presentable, 
he felt, though tired in body, lighter and fresher 
of heart than he had done for many a day. 

"What a charming place you have here. 
Underwood ! " 

"Yes, mighty well, is it not? All the 
beauties of the country, and all the advan- 
tages of the town : rus in urhe, as that cele- 
brated scholar, Mr. George Eobins, would say." 

" And how happy you seem here ! " 

"Happy, sir! you have not seen the secret 
of my happiness yet. I am happy because I 
am rich. Come in and see my jewels." 

And Mr. Underwood ushered him into the 
presence of his assembled family. 

" Mr. Marsden, my dear, an old friend and 
schoolfellow of mine; when you have made 
his acquaintance, you must scold him for not 

D 
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coming oftener to see ns. since he lives no 
fnrrher ofl' than the next town." 

Mr?. Underworld K-tnmed Henry's greeting. 

•"Mr. Marsden will take lea with us," she 
said ; •* it will be in directlv." 

Henrv felt inclined to stav : and vet the con- 
trast l»etween this and his own house was too 
striking to minister to his peace of mind. The 
second child, a boy alx^ut four years old, 
stiUi;i:led on to his knee, and showed him with 
a Cv«niicaL half-piteous face, a small scar on the 
back of his hand, in order to bespeak his sym- 
pathy. Little sympathy he needed, however, 
brave fellow as he was, with stuidv limbs well 
knit and well formed, and health beaming in 
even' feature of his coimtenance. A strav bon- 
bon, which Heniy produced from his waistcoat 
pocket, opened the little fellow's heart, and he 
began to whisper confidential communications 
in his ear; how he had let out the rabbits 
yesterday morning, and ran lound the yard 
after them — such fim ! how he had been swing- 
ing on the back gate, and caught his hand in the 
latch, the secret origin of the scar upon it : and 
various other things too delicate to be here 
written down. While Xelly, the eldest, sat 
lookinii authoritative, with a view of checking 
Chariey's volubility, and seized the first oppoi^ 
tunity of asking, for her own. information, if 
ilr. Marsden had any little girls ; " if he had, 
would be let them come over and plav with 
them ? " 

Henry said perhaps they might some day ; 

he would see ; thev — thev were not verv well at 

• • • 

presents And then the thought came acioss him. 
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and went deep and painfully to the bottom of his 
heart, that his children could not play. Magrie 
might, indeed, poor little thing, when the weather 
was quite fine ; but the other three ? Put his 
son, Master Maxsden, as the doctors called him 
—put him down beside this fresh and hearty 
and high-spirited Uttle Charley, who was some 
two years his junior, and how sad would be the 
contrast between them! Think of him hunting 
rabbits, or swinging on the garden gate ; why 
the poor boy, if he stirred out at all, had to be 
drawn by M^ nurse in a wheeled chair. Henry 
was glad when the servant brought in the tea, 
and relieved him for a time of these depressing 
thoughts. 

What a charming tea that was! and how 
Henry enjoyed it ! Yet there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the provisions, and nothing par- 
ticular in the arrangements; unless, indeed, 
it were the salad, which Mr. Underwood had 
a fancy for having on the tea-table, and which 
Charley handed to him with much gravity, 
pointing to the radishes, and saying they came 
out of his own garden, and that he had sown 
them. Henry's pleasure must have been that 
which one always feels in having round one a 
few good-tempered, genial spirits, healthy minds 
in healthy bodies, and partaking in such com- 
pany of a good meal, for which oiie has obtained 
a good appetite. Henry was not given to 
flatter, so, lest it should seem flattery, he did 
not say what he honestly thought— that in 
such a family circle every meal must be plea- 
sant. 

" Now come and take a turn with me in my 
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garden," said William; "I always walk there 
for a short time of an evening, and generally 
work a little too." 

"Will Mrs. Underwood give us her com- 
pany ? " 

Mrs. Underwood would have great pleasure, 
and garden hats were speedily donned by the 
whole family. It was a very model of neat- 
ness and beauty, that garden ; and Mr. Under- 
wood declared that he and the boys did all the 
work. He made it the reward of good conduct 
in school to be allowed to join the gardening 
party. Tlie strawberries were just in their 
prime, and their perfume filled the air; fresh 
gathered and eaten from the stalk, they were 
indeed delicious. By-and-bye — too soon for 
them — bedtime came for the little ones, and 
Mr. Underwood went back to the house with 
them, leaving her husband and his friend to 
their chat. William led the way to a pleasant 
arbour, covered in and rendered almost inacces- 
sible by clustering jessamine and clematis; it 
was delightful to sit there and talk. 

" My dear fellow," Henry began, after a silence 
of some minutes, " I am not of a jealous disposi- 
tion, but reaUy I cannot help envying you your 
happiness." 

"Well, it is a good thing to have a good 
wife and healthy children, and I'm thankful 
for it. I say it without cant or hypocrisy, 
Henry; I am thankful to a kind Providence 
for it ; and I am, as you say, very happy in my 
humble way. I often think the busier one is in 
lawful occupations, the greater is one's share of 
happiness. I never have an hour to spare; I 
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fill up all my time, as Dr. Watts so sensibly 
advises, either— 

* In books, or work, or healtMul play,* 

except seven hours ^er diem^ which I devote to 
sleep." 

"Excuse me," said Henry, laughing, "but 
under what head do you class the time which 
you give to your family ? " 

" Oh, that's ' healthful play,' to be sure ; you 
wouldn't call it work, when it is so pleasant and 
cheery ; and you wouldn't say it was not health- 
ful, would you ? Eeally, any one would think 
you were an old bachelor, Henry, contemplat- 
ing matrimony, and afraid to venture upon it. 
Are you not yourself a Benedict, and haven't 
you a pleasant wife and young family, and a 
fortune into the bargain ? Don't you remember 
the time when you came to my schoolroom at 
Barton-wold (how precious cold it was that 
day!), and took my advice about the present 
Mrs. Marsden ? and didn't I drink your health 
and happiness, too, at the wedding dinner ? " 

Henry tried to suppress a sigh, but it would 
come. 

" By-the-bye, if it's a fair question," WiUiam 
went on, "do you know what has become of 
Eose Greenfield ? I haven't heard of her for 
the last year or two. Thinking of old times 
brings old friends to remembrance, you know. 
I always had my own thoughts about her feel- 
ings towards you." 

"She is still at Barton-wold, livmg m £^ 
little house of her own. You have heard that 
she had got that small property ? " 
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" Oh yes." 

"Talking about our conversation in yoTir 
schoolroom, I remember you said you should 
try to improve your position by a money 
marriage; you didn't do that after all, did 
you ? Pardon me, but my motive is not im- 
pertinent curiosity; I want to look at that 
matter from another point of view." 

" I got no cash with my wife, no sovereigns 
or bank notes, no shares or dividends, but I got 
something a thousand times better; a pretty 
face, a first-rate temper, sound sense, and a— 
a sound constitution." 

A sudden flush passed over Henry's features. 

"Forgive me, my friend," said William, 
taking his hand, " I spoke imguardedly : I did 
not think of wounding you. I had forgotten, 
for the moment, that Mrs. Marsden was so — 
had such bad health," 

"Never mind — ^no offence," said Henry, "but 
now let us compare notes a little; I have a 
great wish to do so. You get eighty pounds a 
year from your endowment, do you not, and this 
house ? So one of the trustees told me. That is 
equal to a hundred, which I got when I began 
housekeeping; you take boarders and extra 
pupils, and I had my practice over and above 
the clerkship at the college : we will set the 
two one against the other. We began, then, 
about equal in these respects, but I had three 
thousand pounds with my wife, and you had 
none with yours. I have been married about 
twelve years, and you about " 

" Eight." 

" Eight ; well, how do we stand now ? Let us 
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look at it as an abstract question. First, are 
you in debt?" 

Underwood laughed heartily. 

" WeU, I always did admire candour, as you 
know, and that is a frank question indeed. 
Now I'll be frank with yoiL I don't owe any- 
body a penny, Henry; that's good, isn't it? 
And what is better still, I've got three hundred 
pounds in the bank. My wife is a capital 
manager, our expenses are not large ; and what 
saith the wise man ? ' A contented mind is a 
continual feast.' Besides, my income increases 
yearly, for somehow my system of teaching 
appears to take in this place, and I could have 
double the number of boarders if I could only 
accommodate them." 

" But then you have never had any sickness 
in your family, as I have had." 

" No ; since my marriage I have paid thre^ 
small bills, and that is all : one at the birth of 
each of my bairns. They aU got through the 
measles last spring, but we didn't caU in the 
doctor for that." 

" Well, my friend, you know the old saying, 
' As a man makes his bed, so he must lie upon 
it,' and I shall get no good by grumbling ; and 
as long as a man's wife is his wife, it always 
seems to me to be a kind of unfaithfulness to 
talk against her to a third party, though it may 
be in confidence ; and I should only have un- 
pleasant disclosures to make to you in return 
for your pleasant confidences. She can't help 
it, poor thing, if she is weakly and confined to 
her bed ; one isn't decrepit from choice. How- 
ever, since we are talking in this strain, I will 
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just say this, William; that you never gave 
worse advice in your life than you gave me 
that winter morning when you advised me to 
marry Miss Alford." 

" Did I advise you to that, Henry ? I told 
you to follow your parents' advice, my dear 
fellow ; if you had married a poor woman they 
would have thought you lost and self-sacrificed. 
And if I did advise you so, I said it in my 
haste, and experience and a wider knowledge 
of the world have altered my views. But still 
(though I don't think much myself of such an 
equivalent) — still, if you have not ruddy faces 
and cheerful companions about your fireside, 
you have, the money — the three thousand 
pounds, you know." 

" My dear fellow, you are wrong ; it has all 
gone." 

" How ! what do you say ? " 

" Gone, gone, I say ! every penny of it : paid 
in doctor's bills ! " . 

After that there was a long silence. 

Presently Mrs. Underwood's step was heard 
on the gravel walk, and she joined them in 
their pleasant retreat. They did not remain 
long, however, after her arrival. Henry said it 
was time for him to get his horse and start 
homewards. He must take some supper be- 
fore leaving, though. Mrs. Underwood insisted, 
and so they went indoors. The bell was rung, 
the servants came in to prayers; they knew 
what the bell meant, and it was evidently looked 
upon as a part of daily duty, as much a bind- 
ing engagement as preparing the dinner, or dis- 
charging any other regular household office. 
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Supper being over, Henry rose to leave. Mrs. 
Underwood begged him, if he found any plea- 
sure in spending a few hours with his old 
friend, to repeat his visit whenever he chose. 
And Henry rode home in the clear moonlight, 
feeling better at heart than he had done for a 
long time. He visited his wife's room before 
he went to his own chamber ; she was asleep, 
her face drawn up as if in great pain. She had 
suffered very much, and been very restless all 
day, said the nurse. Maggie, who slept in a 
little bed beside her father's, opened her large 
blue eyes as he entered with the light; there 
might be still some comfort for him in that 
ch3d, he thought. Yet he could not trust to 
it; those bodily evils which had come out so 
plainly in the others might at any time make 
their appearance in her. They might even now 
be lurking in her blood, and he might live to 
see that innocent little face thin and worn 
with sickness, and prematurely wrinkled by 
disease. 

" Poor little Maggie ! shut your eyes, dear, 
and pray God to bless you." 

• • • • • 

Five mornings after this, when other houses 
were opened, and the blinds drawn up to let in 
the light, and the bustle and business of Hal- 
lingdean commenced as usual, Mr. Marsden's 
house remained closed and darkened. His wife 
had died in the night. No one was surprised, 
because she had been ill so long; but yet to 
those who had watched her day by day, and 
seen her get gradually worse, her death, 
strangely enough, seemed sudden. 



CHAPTBB VI. 

OTHER SHEAVES IN THE HAKVEST. 

" Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all." 

Longfellow. 

Henry Marsden was thus left a widower with 
four young children on his hands, three of 
whom were constant invalids. It could not 
be said that they were more destitute now of 
a mother's 6are and attention than they had 
been before, for they had received but little of 
that blessing even when Mrs. Marsden was 
alive. The poor children put on their black 
clothing with tearless eyes, only little Maggie 
wept when they took her to the quiet room 
where the oaken cofl&n stood on tressels, and 
lifted her up to look on the pale and anguished 
face within. Old Mr. Alford came over to the 
funeral, and did his best to talk sympathy with 
Henry. 

"Poor bairns," said he, "they're nobbut 
weakly; the best on *em's not worth much, 
Henry. May be a change of air. 'ud do 'em 
good. I sud like to have 'em all over to 
the Manor for a week or two while you're a 
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settlin* matters here at home, but I daren't ask 
'em, 'cause I'm afeard they wouldn't be over- 
comfortable. Ye see Mrs. AKord's never bin 
used to childem." 

Henry had indeed a great many matters to 
settle at home. This being a kind of crisis in 
his life, he wished, if possible, to start anew, 
and therefore he coAmenced an investigation 
into his affairs. He had shrunk from this for 
a long time past, from a wish to avoid the 
knowledge of that which must be extremely 
unpleasant; he could now delay it no longer. 
He foimd that his circumstances had become 
so embarrassed that it was utterly impossible 
for him to extricate himself The only course 
left for him was to call a meeting of his cre- 
ditors and state his position to them, throwing 
himseK upon their sympathy. When the case 
was fuUy examined, it was found that he could 
only pay an inconsiderable dividend upon the 
debts which had accumulated so heavily, and 
amongst the rest Dr. Leachman, the physician, 
had to be contented with a "paltry thirty 
poimd," as he phrased it, instead of the large 
sum that was due to him. Henry met with 
a great deal of sympathy, however, for people 
knew how great had been the diflSculties which 
he had laboured under. Mrs. Underwood came 
over in person, and took back with her little 
Maggie knd her brother Harry to stay with her 
family for a few days, while the two eldest were 
sent to the old people at Barton-wold. 

In a week or two Mr. Marsden had settled 
matters as well as he coidd with his creditors, 
and through their kindness was permitted to go 
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on again with his business. Some doubts were 
entertained about the clerkship, but Dr. Leslie 
kindly spoke to the chairman of the visiting 
justices, and he was aUowed to continue in that 
post. So when he got his children back again 
he would try to begin housekeeping on a dif- 
ferent plan ; he engaged a servant, stated to be 
of saAdng and thrifty hbbits, and hoped he 
should now be able to economize. Henry was 
high-principled with aU his misfortunes, and in 
his own heart he determined that if it ever 
came within his power he would pay his ere- 
ditors every farthing that he owed them. 

He stated this to be his intention as he sat 
in the little parlour in the old cottage at Barton- 
wold, having gone to fetch his children home. 

"I don't blame thee, lad," said his father; 
** people may pity thee, and think thou'st been 
unfort'nate, an' all that, but they don't like to 
lose their money. Times ha' bin bad wi' thee, 
and thou'st lost way, but thou'lt fetch up again 
with a good breeze. I don't give up hope, my 
boy ; rU live to see it all right yet, spite of this 
rheumatiz." 

" Who would ever have thought that it would 
come to this, father, when we talked that matter 
over in this room thirteen years ago this Christ- 
mas ? You thought that was the first step to 
distinction, that three thousand pounds, didn't 
you, father?" 

"'Twas thy mother, lad, 'twas she thought 
most about it. I was sure thou'd make thy 
way with nobbut thy own talents, if thou was 
left to 'em, but she persuaded me that they'd 
be o' no use wi'out money." 
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" Well, if thou isn't as bad as Adam, John ; 
thou lays all the blame upon me. Why, thou'd 
as much to do wi' it as I. Haven't we often 
heard thee say 'at our boy 'ud be Sir Henry 
Marsden afore he died ?" 

"And may be he'll be so yet," cried the old 
gentleman, with imdiminished faith. 

Henry, though in 4o merry mood,, could not 
help laughing. 

" Well, father, I have got so low that I cannot 
well get lower; any step must be a step in 
advance. But " — and his face suddenly clouded 
— '' what am I to do with my poor children ? 
Those two in the next room there, they'll never 
be fit for anything : Mary, you see, can't walk 
at all, and Charlotte is so weakly on the chest 
that she cannot bear a breath of cold air. 
Henry does seem better than he was, thank 
God ; but I shall always be obliged to have a 
nurse for them, and a doctor in the house. As 
for sending them to school, it's quite out of the 
question; a month of it would kill them. I 
cannot even teach them anything at home; 
learning makes them HI. The nursemaid taught 
Maggie her letters, and little words of three and 
four letters, you know ; but even Maggie could 
hardly stand it, she complained of her head so 
much. Yet Maggie seems pretty well, compared 
with the others." 

" Tell thee what, Henry; old Mr. Alford hasn't 
behaved well over this business at all. The 
least he could ha' done would ha' been to pay 
doctors' bills for his own daughter. He's a- 
rollin' in wealth, they say, and that fine thing 
of a wife that he's got gets it all out of him, 
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they say, and puts it all by for hersen'; and 
he's fool enough to let her have it, while his 
own flesh and blood may suffer." 

" Let them have it and keep it," said Henry, 
bitterly. " Better for me if I had never known 
Farmer Alford's flesh and blood. But that's 
past, and I start clear in the world again, and, 
by God's help. 111 trust to my own hands and 
industry to provide for me and mine." 

" That's right, lad," said the old couple, " and 
God's blessing be upon thee." 

So the two girls went back to Hallingdean 
with their father, and entered again into that 
lonely nursery where they had passed so many 
weary and painful days that to other children 
of that age would have been days of fun and 
frolic and useful learning. No romping and 
racing for them ; none of those healthy games 
which quicken the pulse and redden the cheek, 
and expand the chest and strengthen the foun- 
dations of health. Sitting, all day long dress- 
ing and undressing a couple of dolls ; putting 
together with weakly fingers a motley wardrobe 
for the same ; wearied and wearying, and feeling 
only the burden of life without its living plea- 
sures. Poor things ! They were not bad-tem- 
pered either with their pain and weakness; 
even the nurse said that, and whenever she 
could vary their little occupations, or show 
them from the window any amusing sight in 
the street below, she would do so. Henry and 
Maggie remained with Mrs. Underwood some 
weeks longer than had been at first proposed ; 
but it was getting autumn weather now, and 
the boy was apt to be more sickly than usual 
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at that time, so the day was fixed for their 
return. 

When Henry drove over to Ludborough to 
bring them back, he resolved to remain an hour 
or two, if possible, in the society of his friends 
there, which he had before found so inspiriting 
and healthful. He wouldn't mind another game 
at cricket with the boys even, if he found them 
so disposed. He hoped much that the few 
weeks* sojourn of his children there would have 
improved them in mind as well as in body. It 
would have done Harry good, he trusted, to be 
in the company of other boys, and to learn what 
healthy boyhood was like; there were plenty 
of them to carry him about and show him aU 
the sights of the neighbourhood. And dear 
Maggie, too, with her confiding and affectionate 
disposition, would have made friends with them 
all, he was sure. How glad she would be to 
see him, he thought, after this long absence! 
how her bright blue eyes would sparkle as she 
caught sight of him ! how pleasant it would be 
to have her again in the little iron cot in his 
chamber, and to hear her soft breathing when 
he chanced to wake in the night! He had 
missed that comfort much in the long sleepless 
nights, of which he had lately passed so many. 
These thoughts, and a thousand others, higher 
and purer than had dwelt in his soul for long 
before, of devotedness to duty, and patient sub- 
mission and trusting faith, followed each other 
through his mind; and as he turned over the 
leaves in the book of his past life, he drew from 
it noble lessons for the future. 

Here was the house, and the gig clattered in 
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at the playground gates. The boys are out 
in the field, and all is quiet. There is Harry, 
though, up in the schoolroom, seated beside 
little Jem Badstock, and Harry smiles at his 
father, and waves his hand. Mrs. Underwood 
comes out, and Charley taking hold of her, 
whom Mr. Marsden kisses as he asks after 
Maggie. 

"Maggie has not been very well to-day; she 
had a restless night. She has been wanting so 
much to see you, and cried this momiag be- 
cause you had not come ; that was the first 
time she had cried since she has been here. 
She fell asleep on the couch an hour ago, and 
I thought I wouldn't wake her." 

Henry went in. 

The eyes unclosed as he softly opened the 
door. Maggie was not so sleepy but that she 
could start up to meet her father, and leap into 
his arms as he came near. She laid her head 
upon his shoulder and sobbed. 

"Papa, papa, you were so long in coming. 
I thought they had put you underground where 
they put mamma, and that I should never see 
you any more." 

" Come home with me then, my dear — come. 
IVe brought a carriage to take you in." 

Nothing would satisfy the little one but an 
immediate departure, so Henry had to postpone 
for the present his plan for a pleasant evening. 
Maggie's things were brought down, and Harry 
was carefully wrapped up, and in a few minutes 
they were returning to Hallingdean. 

Maggie, placed in her own cot beside her 
papa, seemed to feel more comfortable, and 
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speedily fell into a sound slumber. Towards 
morning, however, her sleep was broken ; she 
started up frequently, calling for her papa, and 
looked round the room with a frightened aspect, 
as if 8he had been terrified by some fearful 
dream. Several times Mr. Marsden succeeded 
in pacifying her and getting her to lie down 
again; but at last, thoroughly awakened, she 
sat up moaning, and apparently in great pain. 

" What ails thee, then, dearest ? tell papa 
where the pain is." 

The little one put her hands to her brow, 
and answered, — 

" My head, papa, my head." 

Then he tried to soothe her, and prayed her 
to lie down again, telling her that he would sit 
beside her couch and keep her hand in his. 
No more naughty dreams should come to her; 
and it was quite daylight now, too, the dark 
night had gone away. 

But poor Maggie still sat up with widely 
staring eyes, from which the big tears went 
rolling down her cheeks; and still aU the 
answer that she made was in the words of 
the Shunamnoite's little son, "My head, my 
head." 

Early in that day Mr. Marsden himself went 
out to get medical advice for his sick child, 
and Dr. Leachman (to his credit be it spoken) 
came again into the house where he had paid 
so many visits before. They were old acquaint- 
ances, Maggie and the doctor; often had she 
trotted away with his gold-headed cane, or 
looked up wonderingly into his wise features, 
when he had come in time past to pay visits 
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to her mamma. But the little one cannot 
smile at him, or give her usual greeting now. 
Her face is flushed, and her vision wandering ; 
while ever and anon her restless little hands 
wander upwards towards the hot brow, and 
the unconscious tears still course each other 
down her face. 

Dr. Leachman shook his head. Was it in 
sympathy, or because he thought it such a 
serious case? 

" Serious or not, it would not be a long case," 
he said ; " a very few days would decide it." 

" What is the character of her illness ?" asked 
the anxious father. 

" Oh, it is the development of a constitutional 
tendency ; doubtless it has been coming on for 
a long time. Has she not complained before 
this of pain in the head ?" 

Henry remembered that she had. 

"Yes; I have always considered that she 
had a tendency to this affection; it has now 
come to a crisis, and if she survives this she 
will probably outgrow that predisposition." 

"But what is the disease, doctor? — ^what is 
it?" 

" It is her mother's complaint." 

Poor Henry 1 how bitter in its anguish, how 
fervent in its pleading, was the prayer which 
he offered up when the doctor had withdrawn ! 
It was the cry of an aflflicted spirit shaping 
itself into supplication. This one of all the 
rest — the one in whom the only little relic of 
his hope was treasured up, from whom alone 
he could expect to reap in aftertime the bless- 
ings which a father looks for from his children. 
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— ^for this one to be taken ! He had borne up 
manfully under sore trials, but the man within 
him yielded at the prospect of this ; and the 
little helpless hand which lay quietly in his 
was bathed in his bitter tears. 

AU that day and night, and aU the next, he 
sat beside his child's cot, watching the change 
which crept like a slow shadow over her. Now 
she knew him not; her eyes were half closed 
and glassy ; she did not return the kiss which 
he pressed on her parted lips. Poor Maggie's 
mind wa^ wandering among those wHd and 
often fearful unrealities which are worse than 
bodily pain. She babbled now and then of 
strange things,— of her dead mother, of the 
boys at Ludborough, of her doU. Sometimes 
he fancied that she was aware of his presence 
when she pressed his hand, or opened her eyes 
widely; but the token of consciousness was 
gone again in a moment. By the third night 
he was quite worn out with sleeplessness and 
care, and, all unwittingly, fell into a sound 
slumber. When he awoke again he was sitting 
in the easy chair, and by the dim light in the 
room he perceived a figure, half strange and 
yet half familiar, treading silently about, and 
arranging the apartment. A slight movement 
from the little sufferer brought the stranger at 
once to her side, and a gentle hand bathed the 
throbbing temples, and moistened the parched 
and blackened lips. Henry saw then who it 
was. How strange that she should be here! 
and yet it gave him comfort notwithstanding. 
He knew why she had come, and thanked her 
in his heart for coming. 
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''Hose Greenfield, you have come to nurse 
my poor little Maggie." 

''^I have, sir, if you will let me. I heard of 
her illness in town last night, and came at once 
to see if I could be of any use." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you. Stay with her 
— do, if you please, — ^till — ^till she gets better. 
She mil get better, don't you think so ?" 

" If so it please God, sir, she wilL" 

" She must get better, Eose ; she is the only 
hope I have." 

" Sir, it is not for us to say * must ' in matters 
of life and death. We can only bow our heads 
and submit." 

Mr. Marsden broke out into piteous weeping, 
like a little child. 

" Mr. Marsden, you must go to another room, 
and try to sleep again. Your servant tells me 
that many people have called here on business, 
and you have not been able to see them. Go, 
by and by, and attend to these things. I can 
wait on your sick child ; she will be quite safe 
with me." 

Henry obeyed her at once. 

For two days more the struggle between life 
and death went on in little Magp' 'N heart. 
How small was the battle-field f.r (wo such 
mighty powers to wage such cl >sl: warfare ! 
Dr. Leachman came twice on the Ititler morn- 
ing: that was the crisis, he said. Henry left 
an engagement which he had in th(. ^own, and 
came home at mid-day to take his p' oe by that 
little iron cot, and hold his darling'y hand, and 
watch every shadow of changing expression 
that passed across her features. Oh, if she 
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would but open those eyes again, and show 
them as they were wont to be, so full of 
brightness and inteUigence! One Uttle word 
of recognition from the lips so convulsively 
moving, or even if they would only form them- 
selves into a painless smile, what comfort it 
would be to his weary, weary heart ! But so 
he stood for hours, and saw no change. Surely 
if this were the day for the crisis it must be 
passed by now, for it was beginning to grow 
dusk : it must be past, and it must be favour- 
able, for the little one yet lived. Henry fancied 
then that he saw a smile flicker, like a just 
kindling light, over the features, and a gentle 
sigh came forth from the parted lips. Perhaps 
it is a whisper of love and hope, perhaps she 
knows that he is beside her. He listens : but 
ah, no ! there is no more sighing from that little 
heart, nor shall be evermore ; for Maggie sleeps 
her long, last slumber. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

RETEOSPECT AND REASONING. 

" Cursed be the social wants, that sin against the strength of 

youth, 
Cursed be the social ties, that warp us from the Hying truth/' 

Tennyson. 

Having discharged her self-imposed duty, Eose 
prepared to depart from Mr. Marsden's house. 
Overwhelmed with grief as he was, he was 
nevertheless deeply sensible of her kindness. 
That very kixxdney impressed him with a sense 
of pain as he received it, for he had an imcom- 
fortable conviction that he had injured Eose, 
though it might not be by actual word or deed. 
There are looks that injure as well as looks 
that bless ; there are tones of voice in which a 
thing of no special meaning may be said, but 
which tones have a voice and message of their 
own. Henry suspected that by some such 
means he had done her wrong. She might not 
deem him guilty herself, or if she did she had 
surely foi^ven him, and was beyond the reach 
of further injury from the same source, other- 
wise she would never have entered his house 
and nursed his dying child. He thought of 
her now as he would have thought of some pure 
angel of brightness who had come to him in his 
sore need and given him help. Now, the dear 
memory of his dead child had^ in some mys- 
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terious way, connected itself with her, and he 
thought it would give him comfort if he could 
have her presence with him in that house of 
mourning, at least for a little time. He did not 
ask this of her, however ; for he feared she 
might misconstrue his meaning, and he shrank 
even from the likelihood of inflicting pain where 
he had received such recent and true kindness. 
So Eose took her departure as quietly as she had 
come, and went to another dwelling of sorrow, 
where she might repeat her gentle deeds of love. 
When the days of mourning were ended, and 
little Maggie had been placed in the new tomb 
beside her mother, and the business of profes- 
sional life was once more resumed, Henry 
reflected much and deeply upon his personal 
experience of the last few years. WhUe the 
troubles were flowing in thickly upon him, and 
all his thought was how to meet them wave by 
wave, he could not look calmly around and 
reason on the source of these flooding griefs ; 
but now, though it had left him utterly ship- 
wrecked, as it seemed, yet the storm had sub- 
sided, and he could think and observe. He felt 
the calamities which had pursued him through 
the last eight or ten years to be an evident re- 
tribution for a sin against the will of Providence 
which he had committed. Brooding on this 
matter day by day, it became clearer and 
clearer, till at last he felt sure that the two 
stood in the intimate relation to each other of 
cause and effect. On the last night of that 
eventful year which had brought him so many 
changes, thus he summed up in his own mind 
his experience. 
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" Two out of my unhappy family have passed 
into the eternal world. One never did ill in 
the course of her short life, and of the other 
I will say nothing but good. My wife died 
at last, after many ears of constant suffering, 
from the effects of a diseased constitution which 
she received from her mother. In the case of 
my child, the cause of death was the same, 
though in her the transmitted disease took an- 
other form. I have learned a bitter lesson 
during my married life. I might have foimd 
a beautiful and healthy wife, who would have 
brought me children like herself, to delight me 
in my manhood and support me in my age; 
but by the advice of friends, and as a matter of 
worldly prudence (falsely so called), I chose to 
marry a woman, plain in features, whom I knew 
well to be of a sickly constitution, and never 
likely to make me happy. I did not love her, 
and I had no reason to think that she loved 
me ; but I courted her because she had money, 
which I thought would enable me to begin life 
well. So we were married, and my troubles 
immediately began. I will think nothing of the 
family discomforts which I experienced, for 
fretfulness and irritability are the usual accom- 
paniments of ill-health, and her ill-health she 
could not help, poor thing. Let that pass, then. 
But I married to get a fortune ! Of what use 
has that fortune been to me ? In twelve yea-rs, 
the expenses of medicine and nurses, journeys 
for change of air, and overwhelming outlays in 
ordinary household matters, have swallowed up, 
not only that capital, but my professional in- 
come also, and absolutely plunged me in ruixL 
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I am not guilty of extravagant habits, and my 
difBculties have not been in that respect the 
fruit of my own sowing. Yet, after twelve 
years of labour, struggling, pain, unhappiness, 
I am beginning the world again, as I should, 
imder other circumstances, have begun it at the 
commencement of that period. Nay, I begin it 
less favourably than I should have done then, 
for I have a diminished credit and an impaired 
reputation, and still more, I have three helpless 
and invalid children. Here is the just and 
impartial retribution. I recognize the hand of 
almighty Justice therein. Eegardless of all 
else, I married for wealth ; my punishment is 
that I am reduced to poverty." 

• • • • • 

Henry's visits to his friend's house at Lud- 
borough were more frequent as he gradually 
recovered from the melancholy into which these 
various ills had thrown him. He always found 
genial society there, and was always a welcome 
guest in Mr. Underwood's abode. Their family 
circle had recently been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of another chUd, for whom Henry stood 
as godfather ; and he was glad to avail himself 
of this relationship as an excuse for oft-repeated 
visits. He often told his doubts and self- 
accusings to his Mend, Their mmds were 
essentially different, but they were so related 
that they mutually invited each other^s confi- 
dence. One day, when Henry had received com- 
plaints from his visiting governess respecting 
the inability or unwillingness of his children to 
prepare their lessons, he said, — 

" In a year or two's time I should like Harry 
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to come to your school, Underwood, and to 
take his chance with the rest. But he seems 
to have no capacity for the most ordinary 
learning, and what most children would receive 
with scarcely any trouble appears really to be 
an insuperable difficulty to him. Only yester- 
day I tried him with a simple reading lesson of 
easy words, and he stumbled like a child 'that 
has hardly learned his letters. Yet he is past 
eight years old. Mary and Charlotte are rather 
brighter ; Charlotte may play well some day, — 
I hope she wilL But what can you do with 
children whose studies are always broken up by 
fits of sickness, which, again, leave weakness of 
memory and general weariness behind them ? " 

"Your children are all young as yet," said 
Underwood. " They will probably grow out of 
their weakliness ; children often do." 

" Look here, my friend," said Henry, turning 
to another thought. "I often consider the 
matter thus with myself. Here am I, the 
father of these children, who have received 
from their mother the seeds of disease, as she 
received them from her mother before. By 
and by, if they live, they will probably marry, 
— especially if I can give them money; they 
will have children in their turn, and these child- 
ren will have others again, and so their here- 
ditary defects will pass down from them to the 
latest generation. It was through what is 
commonly called a 'prudent marriage' that 
I became the father of these children ; and by 
reason of it, I may, for anything I know, become 
the means of deteriorating the human race to 
the very end of time." 
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"But, my dear fellow, do not write such 
bitter things against yourself. You don't know 
yet what your children may be, — ^they may 
prove better than you hope for. They may 
have latent good qualities which will one day 
make their appearance, if not in them, at least 
in their posterity." 

"That is mere conjecture; it cannot be of 
any weight against facts which are certain. 
Besides, if the argument did hold good it would 
not acquit me ; I have done my worst as far as 
I am concerned." 

" Perhaps your children may not marry, and 
so you may not have any descendants." 

"Perhaps not," answered Henry, "but the 
likelihood on the other side is quite as great. 
The very circumstance of my children being 
sickly, renders them the more likely to marry ; 
for young people who are weak in health in- 
stinctively yearn for the sympathy and com- 
panionship they hope to find in marriage." 

" I observed, too, the clergyman, in his ser- 
mon last Sunday about the missionaries, told us 
that our race seemed destined by Providence to 
'increase and multiply, and replenish the earth,* 
and therefore that any Englishman may become 
the ancestor of a future tribe. His remark cut 
me to the heart ! " 

" WeU, Henry," answered Underwood, " you 
may perhaps be right ; you have studied social 
science more deeply than I have ; but for my 
part, I think you lay too much stress on these 
things." 

"At aU events you will admit this considera- 
tion (and I wonder that it has not struck you 
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before) ; you know how prone the strong and 
healthy are to think lightly of those high and 
holy truths which belong to a better life. 
Would you not rather have sickly children, if 
their sickness led them to find peace of mind in 
piety and devotedness, than healthy children, 
who in the pride of their health might forget 
their God ? " 

"You judge wrongly, Underwood, if you 
suppose that this consideration has never passed 
through my mind: it does indeed afford me 
consolation; and especially when I think of 
the wonderful words of faith and deep spiritual 
meaning which I have heard from the lips of 
many patient sufPerers-of my own deax chfld- 
ren among the number. Still your argument 
cannot hold good g&rwrally. It would be no 
excuse for inflicting pain to say that it renders 
the sufferer more thoughtful and religious; even 
if the fact were always so. But it as often 
happens that pain and sickness have the 
opposite effect on the mind, rendering it bitter 
and querulous, and seemingly unimpressible." 

" Well, wait, my dear Mend — ^wait, and see 
what may be written for you on the page of 
providence. It may not be so gloomy a record 
as you anticipate. Your intention was good in 
trying to please your parents by your marriage. 
Your children may yet live to be a comfort to 
you, and your dark morning may yet become a 
cheerful day." 

Henry shook his head gloomily. 



CHAPTEE VIII, 

THE HARVEST-FIELD. 

** My dream was done ; black ni^ht came back^ 
And back came death and pain ; 
Hot tears, that blotted heaven's face, 

Swept down like autunm rain ; 
God, when in the harvest-field 
Shall we two stand again ? " 

E. L. Hbbvbt. 

It was a pleasant, though rather a lonely walk 
across the fields from HaUingdean to Barton- 
wold ; pleasant at all seasons of the year, but 
especially when the yeUow harvest waved 
across the pathway, and one's course lay 
amongst seas of golden grain. And now the 
moon was shining down all brightly upon it, as 
if well pleased to look on such a promise of 
plenty. Before that moon passes away the 
harvest will be cut and gathered in ; and even 
now, in the sunniest and most sheltered spots, 
the sheaves were standing thickly stacked to- 
gether. There were many thankful hearts that 
praised God for a plentiful harvest, no doubt, 
but none were more thankful than Eose Green- 
field's, who now passed homewards through 
the scene of so much beauty and fertility. It 
was late for her to be out and alone, but she 
had been on a good errand, as usual, and every- 
body in the neighbourhood knew her weU; so 
she went on, and feared no harm. 
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Nevertheless, she was somewhat alarmed as 
she approached a stUe, to see a man sitting 
there, who did not ofifer to move as she came 
up. However, she remembered the voice which 
accosted her, when she stood expecting the 
person seated to give way and aUow her to 
pass. It was a well-known voice. 

"A fine evening, Miss Greenfield. I hope 
our paths may lie in the same direction." 

" I am going home, sir, to Barton-wold." 

" And I am going that way too ; I am wish- 
ful to see my father, who is not so well as usual. 
May I walk with you ? " 

" I shall be very glad, Mr. Marsden." 

Old acquaintances though they were, how- 
ever, the conversation was not very animated 
till they began to talk of poor little Maggie. 

"Two years have passed since her death. 
Miss Greenfield, and I do not think she has 
been absent from my mind for two hours during 
all that time." 

" I hope your thoughts of her have had their 
proper use and end, Mr. Marsden. You may 
go to her, but she cannot return to you." 

" True ; but you remember she was the 
darling of my thoughts, the centre of my 
hopes ; from her I derived all the comfort 
which blessed me amidst my many troubles." 

" Your comfort need not die with her. You 
have still several other children to live for and 
labour for, and in whom to put your hope." 

** Ah, I cannot find much comfort in them ; 
they are sickly like their mother." 

" They are not the less your children, sir, and 
their sickness gives them a greater claim on 
j-ouT love and care. We axe not sent into this 
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world to take thought for our own happiness 
only ; nor are we to give all our love to one object, 
and if that be taken away, throw our love use- 
lessly after it, and so waste it. There are plenty 
of people to be loved, sir, in this world." 

"But sometimes our love settles on one 
object/' he returned, " and we cannot remove 
it. I hold that love is not always under our own 
control. I believe that sometimes when you 
think it dead or changed, it may only lie dormant 
in the mind, and may spring up again years 
after, all the stronger for its long quiescence." 

"You may be right, sir; and yet I have 
known cases in which a determined will has 
grappled with a deep love, and pressed it out 
from the soul, so that not a particle has re- 
mained. It might have been the work of years, 
and might have caused a world of sorrow ; but 
it was done." 

" We are looking at the same thing from dif- 
ferent points," said Henry, and a silence followed. 

The seething mstle of the bending corn-ears, 
as they stirred them in their progress, sounded 
like the surge on the sea-shore — monotonously 
musical. It was the only sound heard for a 
long time. Then they came to a high stile, 
which reminded them that they were near 
Barton-wold. 

Henry assisted his companion in passing it, 
and retained in his grasp the hand which he 
had taken. 

"Eose Greenfield," he said, "it is idle to 
regret the imalterable past ; but I wish I had 
spoken my mind to you on that Christmas-tide 
which you remember fourteen years ago. I 
wish I had come to your children!a -^^axfc^V 
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Eose withdrew her hand, but still listened. 

" Because — ^because," he went on, " I should 
then have had more hope in asking you what I 
want to ask you now." 

She made a movement with her foot, as if to 
go on. 

"Stop, Eose," he said, "for one moment. 
Take pity on a lonely, troubled man, and pro- 
mise that you will be my wife." 

She looked at him steadily for a few moments, 
with her face quite pale ; then, in a firm voice, — 

" Mr. Marsden," she said, " it is not weakness 
in me to confess that once those words of yours 
would have sounded quite differently to me. 
But now my course is fixed, and yours should 
be so too. I know my duty well, and it shall be 
with me a duty for life. If I had not known it, 
should I have come into your house to nurse 
your sick child ? I will have no other husband 
than my duty, or rather the God who calls me 
to it. Your work, sir, should be with your 
children. If they prove so unfortunate as you 
seem to expect, they will want all the love and 
patience and time you can give them. If they 
are less so, you will find a source of comfort in 
them for which you do not at present hope. 
The way of duty, both for you and for me, 
leads to the same end and home. Let us be 
friends in this life, and our friendship will be 
higher and holier there." 

After this there was nothing more to be 
said but a whispered and tearful — 

*' Farewell ! " 
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